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The analysis given below was worked out by non-statis- 
tical methods, but yet represents something more than a 
philosophical study of the subject. It was elaborated while 
the author was General Agent of the Charity Organization 
Society of Baltimore, and its adequacy tested by continued 
reference to concrete cases of destitution. The analysis in 
its skeleton form has appeared elsewhere, and is reprinted 
here not because it is thought to be anything final or of 
great practical value, but because it gives a bird's-eye view 
of a large and ill-mapped field which statisticians are only 
beginning to explore. 

Most of those who have definitely undertaken a statistical 
search for the causes of poverty have merely employed some 
sj'stem of case-counting. They have considered a large 
number of cases, one by one, and assigned to each whatever 
cause of poverty seemed to be of most importance. A 
glance at our analysis of causes will show that such a method 
would be likely to exaggerate the importance of the subjec- 
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Characteristics. 



Habits produc- 
ing and produced 
by the above. 



L 



1. Undervitalization and indolence. 

2. Lubricity. 

3. Specific disease. 

i. Lack of judgment. 
5. Unhealthy appetites. 

1. Shiftlessness. 

2. Self-abuse and sexual excess. 

3. Abuse of stimulants and narcotics. 

4. Unhealthy diet. 

5. Disregard of family ties. 



1. Inadequate natural resources. 

2. Bad climatic conditions. 

3. Defective sanitation, etc. 

4. Evil associations and surroundings. 

5. Defective legislation and defective judicial and punitive ma- 

chinery. 

6. Misdirected or inadequate education. 



Bad industrial 
conditions. 



f a. Variations in value of money. 
6. Changes in trade. 

c. Excessive or ill-managed taxation. 

d. Emergencies unprovided for. 

e. Undue power of class over class. 
. /. Immobility of labor. 



8. Unwise philanthropy. 



tive as compared with the objective influences. In dealing 
with individuals their character is more studied than their 
environment. Even when environment is the primary cause 
of poverty, the immediate cause, or a co-ordinate result, is 
often deterioration of character. Sickness is more obvi- 
ous than bad sanitation, laziness than a malarial atmosphere, 
inefficiency than a defective educational system. The one 
who attempts the analysis of eases is also confused by the 
fact that under the operation of exactly similar general causes 
some families are destitute and some are not. One man is 
able to secure an adequate income under the most adverse 
circumstances, — bad climate, bad housing, bad taxing, no 
opportunities for education, etc. Another man, under ex- 
actly the same conditions, will become destitute, and the 
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observer concludes that the final and determining cause 
must be something in the physique or character of the latter 
person. The ministers and charity agents who come most 
intimately in contact with the poor are very prone to take 
short-sighted views of the causes of poverty. 

We premise, then, that a statistical analysis of a concrete 
mass of poverty or pauperism will probably give more light 
concerning the subjective causes of poverty than the object- 
ive. Such we will find to be the case as we review the work 
that has been done in this line. It is useful, and need not 
be misleading, if its limitations are remembered. We must 
recollect that we are enumerating immediate and not pri- 
mary causes. On the other hand, it may be said that those 
who study the question from a philosophical standpoint are 
apt to lay too much stress on the influence of institutions 
and of our surroundings. Thus, Mr. George thinks that a 
modification of the tax system would abolish poverty and 
the socialists generally think that a change of institutional 
environment is the one thing needful. In the western part 
of this country one has an opportunity to see how character 
alone, in spite of the most auspicious, natural, and institu- 
tional conditions, may beget and perpetuate degradation and 
pauperism. The questions of character are very far from 
insignificant. In the statistical work which this paper re- 
views the method almost exclusively used is that of case- 
counting; and the results, for the most part, bear only 
indirectly upon the great primary questions of environment. 

The first question in considering tables of this sort is as 
to the class of families whose cases have been examined. 
We will consider five collections of figures gleaned from the 
study of as many different classes of people. First, 528,257 
cases of those receiving public relief in Prussia ; second, 
some of the results reached by Mr. Charles Booth in study- 
ing the entire population of East London, numbering about. 
1,000,000 souls ; third, 27,970 cases of those who asked for 
relief, and were investigated by the Charity Organization 
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Societies of this country ; fourth, 6197 cases relieved by 
either public or private agencies of Buffalo, N. Y., and inves- 
tigated by the Charity Organization Society of that city ; 
and, fifth, the facts gathered by O. C. McCulloch, of Indiana, 
and R. L. Dugdale, of New York, regarding certain large 
and persistently pauper families. 

The Table given below is condensed and re-arranged from 
one given on pages 360-7 of the "• statistisches Handbuch fur 
den preussischen Staat," 1888. The figures are based upon 
the records of public poor relief in Prussia for the year 1885. 
Both in-door and out-door dependents are included. 



Table I. CAUSES OF DESTITUTION. 

(From the Records of Prussian Public Poor Relief, 1885.) 





Ortsrerbande. 


Land- 
arm en- 

ver- 
bande. 


Total. 






Stadte. 


Lnndge- 
meinden. 


Guts- 
bezirke. 


Gem. 

Ver- 

bande. 


of all 
cases. 


ACCIDENTAL. 

(Fault of dependent.. 
\ Fault of bread-winner 
(Death of bread-winner 

KON-ACC1DENTAL. 

( Death of bread-winner 


6,003 
202 
7C6 

40,569 
119,248 

89,523 

64,784 
7,433 

10,713 
3,406 
1,181 

19,365 
24 


3,092 

178 

1,234 

30,088 
20,410 

26,572 

40,373 
2,849 
3,1 84 
2,747 
1,332 
7,384 
4 


1,022 
47 

279 

8,400 
1,931 

4,182 

10,789 
358 
93 
213 
141 
693 


C07 

26 
271 

5,706 
3,889 

5,305 

9,452 
406 
480 
526 
245 

1,488 


264 
9 

27 

1,199 
5,001 

9,233 

1,287 
350 
110 
49 
45 
783 


11,648 

461 

2,547 

86,021 
150,479 

84,815 

126,685 

11,396 

14,680 

0,940 

2,944 

29,713 

28 


2.2 
.09 
.5 

16.3 

28.5 


1 1nfirmity, or physical 


16. 


Large No. of children... 
Lack of employment. . . 


24. 
2.1 
2.8 
1.3 




.6 




5.6 


Undetermined causes.. 


.01 




313,247 


140,047 


28,148 


28,458 


18,357 


528,257 


100.00 







A very cursory examination of the causes here tabulated 
will show how doubtful must often be the decision between 
them. Is a man so indolent that no one will employ him, 
or are there causes, external to himself, that render him idle ? 
While under the influence of liquor he breaks his leg, — is 
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the cause to be given as intemperance or accident ? A man 
is not very strong, and has a rather large family, — shall the 
cause be given as infirmity or large number of children? 
The personal equation is necessarily large. A radical " pro- 
hibitionist" would get very different results than would a 
"moderate drinker." Under similar difficulties Mr. Booth 
expresses the hope that the prejudices of different observers 
will cancel each other ; but where possible error is so large 
a factor in the amount involved, the results can only be 
reasoned from with extreme caution. A large number of 
minor rules of classification — statistical by-laws, perhaps — ■ 
have to be elaborated, and it is only as such regulations 
come to be codified and generally understood that the 
results are at all reliable. It is safer to make allowance for 
a general and ascertained error than to trust blindly to the 
mutual effacement of unascertained mistakes. The writer 
is not sufficiently conversant with the methods of German 
officials to feel safe in "running correction lines," — if any 
are needed. 

Mr. Charles Booth, of England, has made an heroic 
attempt to draw a statistical picture of industrial society in 
East London. A preliminary study of the subject is pub- 
lished in the fiftieth and fifty-first volumes of the Journal of 
the Royal Statistical Society, under the title "Condition and 
Occupation of the People of East London and Hackney." 
A further and completer presentation of the matter is prom- 
ised in book form.* He divides the entire population, 
amounting to about one million, into forty sections, accord- 
ing to occupation ; and into eight classes, according to 
income. The names given the different sections sufficiently 
explain themselves. The characterization of the classes 
(A to H) must be given rather more fully. Inmates of 
institutions are not included in the enumeration. The exact 

* Mr. Booth obtains his information from the school-board visitors of the districts inves- 
tigated. The fundamental assumptions and other sources of possible error that his method 
involves are frankly stated by himself, but need not be repeated here, except as they may 
affect certain results with which we are concerned. 
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number of the population whose condition is canvassed is 
891,539. 

A. The Lowest Class. Loafers, semi-criminals, a propor- 
tion of the street sellers, street performers, and others. This 
class, in the district covered, numbers 10,979, or about 1.23 
per cent of the whole population. The class is very difficult 
to enumerate, and Mr. Booth's method of work increases the 
difficulties. 

B. Casual Earnings. " These people, as a class, are 
shiftless, hand-to-mouth, pleasure-loving, and always poor." 
They number 100,062, or about 11.22 of the total. 

C. Intermittent Earnings. A pitiable class, consisting 
largely of struggling, suffering, helpless people. They are, 
more than any others, the victims of competition, and on 
them falls, with peculiar severity, the weight of recurrent 
depressions of trade. They number 74,247, or about 8.33 
per cent of the whole number. 

D. Regular Minimum Earnings. The income of a family 
in this class is from 18 shillings to 21 shillings per week. 
" They live hard lives very patiently." They number 128,887 
persons, or about 14.46 per cent of the total. 

'Class E includes those receiving " ordinary standard earn- 
ings ; " F, " highly-paid work ; " G, " lower middle class ; " 
H, " upper middle." With the last four we need not further 
concern ourselves. 

Mr. Booth characterizes class B as " the very poor," and 
class D as "the poor." Class C contains some to be properly 
described by each of these two terms. The arbitrary standard 
of a weekly income of 20 shillings to mark the line of poverty 
has been criticised by some as too high, and by others as too 
low. Mr. Booth continues to be satisfied with the standard 
as given. He suggests that in class C wise and systematic 
charity can probably be of greater use than in the others, 
and that state-aided technical education would probably do 
much for class D. It will be observed that the three classes, 
B, C, and D comprise 303,196 persons, of whom more than 
100,000 are " very poor." 
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His second classification of the same population is by 
" sections," and is given herewith in per cents. [In all these 
tables the territorial classification is eliminated as not in- 
structive for American readers.] 

Table II. BOOTH'S CLASSIFICATION, BY SECTIONS, OF POPU- 
LATION OF EAST LONDON AND HACKNEY. 



i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

22 

23 

24 

26 

21 

25 

27 



33 

34 



Lowest class 

Casual labor 

Irregular labor 

Regular work — low pay 

Regular work — ordinary pay. 

Foreman, etc 

Building trades 

Furniture, wood work, etc. . . . 

Machinery and metals 

Sundry 

Dress 

Food preparation 

Railway 

Roads 

Shop assistants 

Sub-officials 

Seamen 

Other wage-earners 

Home industries 

Small employers 

Street sellers 

General dealers 

Small shops 

Coffee Houses 

Large employers 

Large shops 

Licensed houses 

Clerks, etc 

Sub-professional 

Professional 

Ill, or no occupation 

Independent 

Semi-domestic 

Dress 

Trades 

Employing and professional... 

Supported 

Independent 

Other adult women 

Unscheduled houses 



Labor. 



Artisan. 



Other 

wage 
earners. 



Small 
, profit 
earners. 



Large 

profit 

earners. 



Female 
heads of 
families. 



Per cent of whole 
Population. 



22.3 



23.0 



9.0 



10.7 



l 
2.8 J 



3.7 



1.0 
4.8 
2.1 
4.4 
8.7 
2.0 
5.7 
7.3 
4.0 
6.0 
6.6 
2.4 
1.1 
1.1 
2.4 
1.4 
1.2 
1.8 
2.2 
2.7 
1.7 
1.1 
2.7 
0.3 
0.3 
1.8 
0.7 
4.3 
1.0 
0.5 
0.3 
0.2 
1.7 
0.8 
0.6 
0.1 
0.3 
0.2 
7.7 
4.5 
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Then follow three tables showing how the different classes 
are made up from the various sections. Of course section 
one corresponds with class A. 

Table III. BOOTH'S TABLE SHOWING THE FORMATION OF 
CLASS B, FROM THE VARIOUS SECTIONS. 



1 



Casual 

Irregular 

Regular 

Building and furniture 

Machinery and sundry 

Dress and food J 

Other wage-earners 

Home industries 

Street sellers, etc 

Ill, and no occupation 

Female heads of families with young persons and children 

Total 

Female adults, nQt heads of families, variously employed. . . 



Labor. 



Artisans. 



Total of Class B (very poor). . 



Sections. Total 



2 

3 

4 and 5 

7 and 8 

9 and 10 

11 and 12 

13-18, 28, 29 

19 and 20 

22, 24, and 27 

31 
33-35, and 37 



41,307 
4,541 
1,496 

10,836 
4,604 
7,094 
3,240 
1,873 
4,032 
2,044 

11,296 



92.263 
7,799 



100,062 



Table IV. BOOTH'S TABLE SHOWING THE FORMATION 
CLASSES C AND D, FROM THE VARIOUS SECTIONS. 



OF 



etc.. 



1 



J 



J 



Casual 

Irregular 

Regular 

Building and furniture . . 
Machinery and sundry. . . 

Dress and food 

Other wage-earners 

Home industries 

Street sellers, small shops. 

Ill, and no occupation 

Female heads of families, with young persons and children. 

Total 

Female adults, not heads of families, variously employed — 



Labor. 



Sections. 



4 and 5 

7 and 8 

9 and 10 

11 and 12 

13-18, 28, 29 

19 and 20 

22-24, 26, 27 

31 
33-35, 37, 38 



Total of poor . 



Total. 



1,198 
15,275 
49,416 
30,698 
17,200 
26,931 
14,954 

5,489 

11,901 

661 

13,325 



187,048 
16,086 



203,134 
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Table V. BOOTH'S TABLE SHOWING THE FORMATION OF 
CLASSES E AND F, FROM THE VARIOUS SECTIONS. 



Sections. Total. 



Irregular 

Regular 

Foremen, etc 

Building and furniture 

Machinery and sundry 

Dress and food 

Other wage-earners 

Home industries 

Street sellers, small shops, and coffee houses. . 

X.arg'e shops and licensed houses 

Professional and independent 

Ill, and no occupation 

Female heads of families, etc 

Total 

Female adults 



Laoor. 



3 
4 and 5 

6 

7 and 8 

9 and 10 

11 and 12 

13-18, 28, 29 
19 and 20 
22-24. 26 
25 and 2T 
SO and 32 
31 
33-38 



349 
886 
,385 
,863 
,G08 
,731 
,712 
,757 
,837 
,703 
CIO 
225 
,416 



450,082 
48,111 



Total of E and F . 



498,193 



The advantages of this double classification are evident. 
It enables one to find out how large a proportion of the 
persons engaged in any trade are among the very poor, 
the poor or the well to do, and therefore to infer something 
of the poverty-inducing conditions that prevail therein. 
Casual laborers comprise but 4.8 per cent of the whole popu- 
lation, but more than 41 per cent of " the very poor." 
In our American tables we shall find one of the causes of 
poverty put down as " no male support." From Mr. Booth's 
tables we learn that families having female heads include 3.7 
per cent of the whole population, but that from these same 
families come more than 11 per cent of " the very poor," 
and more than 6 per cent of the poor, and only about 1.6 
per cent of classes E to F. (Compare Table VIII.) Of 
the 71,996 " female adults not heads of families," 67 per cent 
are in the well to do classes, 22 per cent are considered 
" poor," and only 11 per cent " very poor." Other useful 
ways of recomposing Mr. Booth's figures will suggest them- 
selves to those interested. 
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Turning to the specific question of poverty, Mr. Booth 
uses a schedule of causes somewhat similar to the German 
one already given. By the aid of this he tabulates the result 
of special inquiry regarding 4000 cases of the " poor " and 
" very poor," known to selected school board visitors in the 
different districts. 

Table VI. BOOTH'S ANALYSIS OF CAUSES OF POVERTY. 
(CLASSES A AND B.) 



1. Loafers 

2. Casual work 

3. Irregular work, low pay 

4. Small profits 

5. Drink (husband, or both husband and wife) 

6. Drunken or thriftless wife 

7. Illness or infirmity 

8. Large family 

9. Illness, or large family combined with ir- 

regular work 



697 
141 

40 
152 

70 
170 
124 



Perct. 



43 



5 
10 



878 
231 



1,610 100 



Per ct. 



4 
55 



Questions 
of employ- 
ment. 
Questions 
of habit. 

Questions 
of circum- 
stance. 



Table VII. BOOTH'S ANALYSIS OF CAUSES OF POVERTY. 
(CLASSES C AND D.) 



Loafers 

Low pay (regular earnings) 

Irregular earnings 

Small profits 

Drink (husband, or both husband and wife) 

Drunken or thriftless wife 

Illness or infirmity 

Large family 

Illness or large family combined with ir- 
regular work 



503 
1,052 
113 
167 
155 
123 
223 

130 



20 

43 

5 

7 



322 



476 



2,466 100 



Per ct. 



Questions 
of employ- 
ment. 
Questions 
of habit. 



Questions 
circum- 
stance. 



•j of ci 

sta 



"It may be observed," says Mr. Booth, in commenting on 
these tables, " that the proportion of classes C and D who 
owe their poverty to questions of employment is greater, 
while that of those owing it to questions of circumstance is 
less, than with the very poor; while drink accounts for 
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about the same proportion in both tables." He further says, 
for the benefit of those who may think the influence attri- 
buted to drink smaller than is probably just, that intemper- 
ance is a contributory cause in many cases where it cannot 
be reckoned the principal one. In the Prussian table already 
given intemperance was reckoned as the chief cause in only 
1.3 per cent of the cases. This low figure may be explained, 
in part, by the fact that public relief would be withheld as 
long as was in any wise possible from a family made desti- 
tute by intemperance. Other differences in results obtained 
from the German and English figures may be better under- 
stood when we remember that one table is derived from the 
study of the cases of public paupers, and the others from the 
study of people who are simply poor, and may or may not 
receive assistance. 

Mr. Booth wrestles manfully with the lackof-employment 
problem. " However it is to be explained, the fact remains 
that neither class B nor class C work much more than half 
of their time, and that there is no month in the year when 
this is not so. It is also a fact that most of the work done 
by class B is inefficiently done, both badly and slowly. It 
may not be too much to say that, if the whole of class B 
were swept out of existence, all the work they do could be 
done, together with their own work, by the men, women, 
and children of classes C and D ; that all they earn and all 
they spend might be earned and could very easily be spent 
by the classes above them ; that these classes, and especially 
class C, would be immensely better off, while no class nor 
any industry would suffer in the least. This view of the 
subject serves to show who it is that really bear the burden. 
To the rich the very poor are a sentimental interest ; to the 
poor they are a crushing load. The poverty of the poor is 
mainly the result of the competition of the very poor. The 
entire removal of this class out of the daily struggle for 
existence I believe to be the only solution of the problem of 
poverty. * * * I do not venture to make any definite 
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proposal ; I only say that it seems time that we should find 
means to carry voluntarily on our shoulders the burden 
which otherwise we have to carry involuntarily around our 
necks." 

He further speaks of improving this class off the face of 
the planet. The conclusion is novel and somewhat start- 
ling. To assist nature in the elimination of the unfit is a 
large undertaking. If this class is to be lifted bodily out of 
the industrial arena, what assurance have we that others 
will not promptly degenerate to take their places? To 
crowd all who drop into this class mercilessly out of exist- 
ence is not possible in the present state of public opinion. 
If, however, the key to the whole situation lies in the word 
"improve," we have a very sound conclusion, but a very old 
one. But, whatever may be the solution of the problem, the 
terms of the problem itself stand out with new and helpful 
distinctness in consequence of Mr. Booth's ingenious and 
faithful work. 

Turning now to American work in the same field, I would 
give first a small table from the report of Mr. Charles D. 
Kellogg to the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions, Omaha, 1887. He was chairman of the Committee on 
Charity Organization, and his figures were gleaned from the 
reports of about forty Charity Organization Societies in our 
leading cities. 

CASES OF APPLICANTS FOB HELIEF. DKCISIONS BY AMERICAN C. O. S., 1887. 

Worthy of continuous relief 2,888, or 10.3 per cent. 

Worthy of temporary relief 7,451, " 26.6 " " 

Need work rather than relief 11,280, " 40.4 " " 

Unworthy of relief 6,342, " 22.7 " " 

27,961, 100.0 " " 

On this table Mr. Kellogg comments as follows: "For sev- 
eral years past there has been a very close correspondence of 
published experience between Boston and New York, and in 
these cities the percentage of those needing work rather than 
relief has been 53.4, and of the unworthy, 15.8. While they 
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found that employment was the proper relief for fifty-three 
in every hundred of their cases, the general experience has 
formed that opinion in only forty of one hundred cases; and 
while they have adjudged sixteen in one hundred to deserve 
police discipline, the aggregate of all reporting societies rep- 
resents about twenty-three as requiring such treatment. On 
the other hand, there is a notable unity of opinion that only 
from thirtj-one to thirty-seven per cent, or say one third of 
the cases actually treated, were in need of that material 
assistance for which no offices of friendly counsel or restraint 
could compensate. The logical application of this generali- 
zation to the whole country is that two thirds of its real or 
simulated destitution could be wiped out by a more perfect 
adjustment of the supply and demand for labor, and a more 
vigorous and enlightened police administration. 

"Subsequent and wider experience may modify this conclu- 
sion, but hardly can wholly overturn it ; and, while it stands, 
it is of the highest significance in the solution of the poor 
problem. It throws a flood of light upon the question, show- 
ing how far destitution is criminal, how far it is misfortune 
that may be made transient, and how far it is a permanent 
and genuine claim upon our humanity. To know this is to 
know the general lines to which our remedial efforts should 
be shaped." 

At the Fifteenth Annual Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections, held in Buffalo, the Charity Organization section 
debated carefully and adopted a large classificatory schedule 
to be used in future by all the societies. As very full 
records of each case are kept by these societies, and as a very 
large share of the pauperism of the country is now reviewed 
by them, the statistical results ought to be of value. 

The new classification groups the facts considered to be 
of statistical importance under seven general heads : — 

1. The decisions of the local society regarding the cases 
of applicants for relief are classified as follows : Should have 
continuous relief, should have temporary relief, needing work 
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rather than relief, should have in-door relief, undeserving, 
not requiring relief. These divisions are intended to be 
mutually exclusive. The uses to which the facts may be 
put, when obtained, are indicated by the extract already 
given from Mr. Kellogg's report. 

2. The marital state of the cases will be exhibited under 
the heads, married couples, widows, deserted wives, single 
women, deserted husbands and widowers, single men. 

3. The chief causes of need are next tabulated under the 
ten headings, accident, imprisonment of bread-winner, insan- 
ity, lack of employment, insufficient earnings, no male sup- 
port, physical defects, sickness, intemperance, shiftlessness or 
inefficiency. It will be noticed that this list of causes varies 
somewhat from those previously given. Those engaged 
in the practical work in our large cities believe that the 
totals that will accumulate under the title of "imprisonment 
of bread-winner" will indicate needed reforms in our puni- 
tive machinery, especially as regards misdemeanants. The 
direct burden upon the community of the care of the insane 
is very large, and it will be interesting to find how large is 
the collateral burden also entailed. Preliminary investiga- 
tions indicate that the number of " deserted wives " among 
the dependents will furnish new ground for anxiety regard- 
ing our chaotic marriage and divorce laws.* 

The other facts provided for in the schedule are : number 
of bread-winners in a family, number and ages of persons in 
families investigated, number of rooms occupied, nativity of 
the heads of families, and education (ability to read and write) . 

*At Buffalo the writer tried to have a system of enumeration of the causes of poverty 
adopted that would indicate not only the chief but the subsidiary causes as well. The plan 
was to let ten units stand for the influences producing destitution in each case; these could 
then be divided between the several contributory causes, in accordance with the facts. For 
instance, all ten counts might be chargeable to one cause, as accident ; or sickness, 5 ; 
intemperance, 3 ; and lack of employment, 2, might be the decision where the father was 
sick, partly in consequence of bad habits, and children old enough to work could not find 
employment. Subsequent experience with the agents of the Charity Organization Society 
of Baltimore has confirmed the author's opinion that this more extended analysis is prac- 
ticable and useful. The groupings of subsidiary causes are especially interesting. One 
cause should be given prominence in each case. 
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When I first agreed to prepare this paper, I expected to be able 
to use illustrative tables, prepared according to this schedule 
by the Societies in Baltimore, New York, and Boston. This 
is not practicable, as it takes some time to acquire facility 
and consistency in using a new classification of the kind. 
The figures now accumulated will be much modified, and it 
seems inadvisable to publish hastily-compiled tables. The 
schedule adopted was, however, based upon one devised by 
the Buffalo Charity Organization Society, and I subjoin two 
tables from the Tenth Annual Report of this Society. 



Table VIII. 



CAUSES OF POVERTY. 



(From Tenth Annual Eeport of the C. O. S. of Buffalo, N. Y.) 



Lack of employment 

Sickness 

Accident 

Insanity of bread-winner 

Insufficient earnings 

No male support 

Imprisonment of bread-winner. 

Intemperance 

Shif tlessness 

Physical defects 

No cause* 



127 



Total number of cases 763 419 677 804 676 721 972 634 531 6,197 100.0 



1,873 
1,268 
208 
SI 
401 
397 
108 
700 
440 
525 
176 



30.2 
20.5 



7.3 
6.4 
1.7 
11.3 

7.1 
8.4 
2.9 



* Cause undetermined. 

Table IX. MAKITAL STATE OF CASES TREATED. 

(From the Tenth Annual Report of the C. O. S. of Buffalo, N. Y.) 
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361 
262 
67 
29 
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149 
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419 


307 

236 

100 

11 

16 
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467 

181 

111 

16 

21 
8 


420 

146 

71 

11 

21 
7 


497 
123 
67 

7 

20 

7 


726 

129 

71 

9 

23 
14 


396 
143 

77 
9 

8 
1 


321 

128 
58 
12 

6 
6 


3,699 

1,497 

677 

108 

141 
75 






Deserted husbands, and 






Total number of cases . . 


763 


677 


804 


676 


721 


972 


634 


531 


6,197 
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Each of these 6197 cases was reviewed in detail by Mr. N. 
S. Roseium, General Secretary of the Buffalo Society. From 
conversation with him I infer that some would have found 
intemperance the chief cause in a larger number of cases, 
but that, in the main, few exceptions can be taken to his 
work. In the second table the large number of deserted 
wives, 667, should be noticed. 

Two studies along entirely different lines than the fore- 
going are those of Mr. McCulloch and Mr. Dugdale. The 
former was presented at the Buffalo Conference of Charities 
and Corrections, where a very remarkable genealogical table 
of pauper stock was exhibited to illustrate it. This table 
was of a character not easily reproduced in type, and the 
most pertinent facts are here only briefly summarized. 

Mr. McCulloch named his paper " The Tribe of Ishmael, 
a Study in Social Degradation." It is concerned with a 
"ganglion of pauper families " in and about Indianapolis, 
Ind. Their history, so far as obtained, fills 7000 pages of 
the records of the Charity Organization Society of Indian- 
apolis. The account of the " tribe " began about 1840, and 
the number of individuals concerning whom specific infor- 
mation has been obtained is 1692. The families composing 
the group live by petty stealing, begging, ash-gathering, and 
"gypsjing." In the early days there was a slight infusion 
of Indian blood. They are usually licentious, 121 of them 
being prostitutes ; but, as a rule, they are not intemperate. 
The records of the city hospital show that, taking out surgi- 
cal cases, acute general diseases, and cases outside the city, 
seventy-five per cent of the cases treated are from this class. 
Mr. McCulloch also estimates that since 1840 full}' three 
fourths of the public out-door relief, ranging from $7000 to 
$22,000 per year, has gone to the families belonging to this 
inter-related group. The moral that Mr. McCulloch draws 
is that public out-door relief, as administered by American 
political officials, " sends the pauper out with the benedic- 
tion 'be fruitful and multiply:'" and "that private indis- 
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criminate giving joins public relief in producing still-born 
children, raising prostitutes, and educating criminals." This, 
it will be seen, hears upon the last cause given in the analy- 
sis with which this paper began, viz., Unwise philanthropy. 

Richard L. Dugdale's study of the " Juke " family is quite 
generally known, and, having been recently republished (1888) 
by the Putnams, its many and valuable statistical and geneal- 
ogical tables are easily accessible to all. Mr. Dugdale esti- 
mates that 1200 of this family in 75 years cost the community 
directly and indirectly not less than a million and a quarter 
dollars. The table of pauperism in this family is given here- 
with. (Table X.) "Men and women of Juke blood "are 
those descended from the father of " Margaret, the mother 
of criminals." " Men and women of X blood " are those who 
married into this family. 

Speaking in general of the habits of these people, Dugdale 
says : '•'Fornication, either consanguineous or not, is the back- 
bone of their habits, flanked on the one side by pauperism 
and on the other by crime. The secondary features are 
prostitution, with its complement of bastardy, and its result- 
ant neglected and miseducated childhood; exhaustion, with 
its complement intemperance, and its resultant unbalanced 
minds; and disease, with its complement extinction." From 
the " Tentative inductions on pauperism " the following are 
of especial importance : — 

"1. Pauperism is an indication of weakness of some kind, 
either youth, disease, old age, injury, or, for women, child- 
birth. 

' ; 2. Hereditary pauperism rests chiefly upon disease in 
some form, tends to terminate in extinction, and may be 
called the sociological aspect of physical degeneration. 

" 3. The debility and diseases which enter most largely 
into its production are the result of sexual licentiousness." 

As regards the influence of drinking he says : " Some of 
the especial points that need observation in the study of 
intemperance seem to be, when was drinking begun ? when 
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was habitual intemperance fixed? what were the sexual 
habits at various periods, especially in youth ? whether any 
deep-seated disease has preceded or followed the intemperate 
habits; what kind, and whether causing it or not; whether 
excessive study or labor has exhausted the vitality ; whether 
there is a hereditary predisposition ; whether the trade or 
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occupation is detrimental to health ; whether the locality of 
the habitation produces disease, and what kind ; what is the 
temperament of the man ? "' On page 89 he gives a table of 
the habits of thirty criminals, who were all habitual drunk- 
ards, and also given to prostitution. He shows here that 
the latter vice is acquired at an earlier age than the former, 
and that venereal disease is usually contracted before the 
drink habit becomes habitual. It must always be remem- 
bered that he is investigating the scions of corrupt stocks, 
persons in the last stages of physical, mental, and moral 
degeneration, and that the sequence of vices may not be the 
same among other classes. 

Dugdale's " Tentative generalizations on heredity and 
environment " conclude as follows : " The logical induction 
seems -to be that environment is the ultimate controlling 
factor in determining careers, placing heredity itself as an 
organized result of invariable environment." 

We have thus worked our way back to the conclusion at 
first reached, that the study of individuals leads us to dwell 
upon character as a factor in causing poverty, but that if we 
search far enough we find that the primary cause is environ- 
ment. In investigating the causes of poverty classed as 
" objective" nearly all the social and some of the natural 
sciences must be required to furnish conclusions, and statis- 
tics, as the bond servant of them all, will have its share of 
work. 

Upon the submission of Dr. Warner's paper, Rev. S. W. Dike, 
after a few general remarks upon the Statistics of Divorce, marie 
some suggestions on statistics relating to the causes of crime and vice, 
and their interpretation. He spoke substantially as follows : — 

I have been able only to take a hasty glance through the paper 
of Prof. Warner siuce coming into this room today. But that was 
enough to show that we are both moving in the same direction, and 
by similar methods. I have long felt that something should be done 
by statisticians on this matter, and it is evident that public opinion 
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will soon demand an effort to meet the want. The various and 
changing views upon the chief causes of crime afford a good illustra- 
tion of the existence of the need. Let me give some of these, all 
taken from most reputable sources. Some of the friends of temper- 
ance say that four fifths of all the cases of crime are due to intem- 
perance. The Brewers' Association, I believe, attempts to put nine 
tenths to other causes than intemperance. An eminent authority has 
repeatedly said that, so far as the volume of crime and "of criminal 
conditions is concerned, licentiousness is the most- potent factor in 
existence. Only last Sunday Mr. Robert Treat Paine, according to 
the reports of his address, put down bad homes as the chief cause of 
crime in this city, and gave intemperance the second place. I ques- 
tioned separately several of the best experts in criminal studies last 
summer at the meeting of the Prison Association, and every one 
replied, — Bad homes and heredity. The superintendent of one 
reformatory finds the lack of a good trade a leading cause of crime ; 
while another says a weak will is oftener found in a criminal than a 
resolute will. 

Let us turn to some figures in the report of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for 1881. I do this because of uses that 
have been made of these figures, for which, it should be said, Col. 
Wright was in no just way responsible. For he was charged with 
the duty of finding how far intemperance alone entered into crime. 
I" do not say causes of crime, but crimes themselves, — and he per- 
formed this exact task. A year or two after this report was published 
I called his attention to the improper deductions that were being 
drawn from it by perfectly sincere but undiscerning persons, and 
he put a caution against this error into a later report. Let us look at 
these statistics of crime in Suffolk county a moment. Out of a total 
of 16,897 sentences, 12,289, or 72 percent, were directly for so-called 
rum offences, including drunkenness, liquor-selling, etc. Of the 
remaining 4608, all of which were carefully studied by experts, it 
was found that 43 per cent, or 12 per cent of the grand total, were 
more or less directly due to liquor. Adding this 12 per cent to the 
72 we have 84 per cent in all. Now, if we say that this represents 
the share of these offences in the whole, under the laws, as they are 
made and enforced, it is perfectly correct to speak of 84 per cent as 
representing it. But when we carry over the figures to causes, and 
say rum is the cause of 84 per cent of the crimes, we go too far. 
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This kind of reasoning makes a thing the cause of itself. Under 
it licentiousness becomes the " cause " of less than 2 per cent of all 
crime. 

I find some other things in this investigation worthy of notice here. 
The habits as to drinking of the criminals in these 4608 cases were 
carefully ascertained, and of them 1158, or 25 per cent, proved to be 
total abstainers. Is total abstinence the " cause " of one fourth of all 
the crimes which are not distinctly rum offences? Not unless this per 
cent exceeds the per cent of total abstainers among the population of 
the ages and sexes from which the criminals come. Turn aside a 
moment to note some further figures that throw light upon the popu- 
lar impression as to the connection of drinking with licentiousness 
and other kinds of crime, so far as this report covers the subject. Of 
all the convictions for the various licentious offences over 37 per 
cent were of persons who were total abstainers. Of the night-walkers 
39 per cent were total abstainers, and 42 per cent of those sentenced 
for fornication. For larceny, 29 per cent ; for breaking and entering, 
37; for forgery, 70; for gambling, 09 ; and for violation of Sunday 
laws, 58 per cent were total abstainers. So much, incidentally, on 
this single point of the relation of intemperance to other crimes. 

Let me now call attention to some considerations relating to the 
method of the statistical determination of the causes of crime and 
vice. 

The basis chosen needs attention. In the study of crime this may be 
either (a) sentences or convictions, (&) arrests or (e) actual crimes or 
the criminals committing them. The latter would be the ideal basis, 
but it is of course impracticable in actual statistics. If the first is 
taken, then some correction must be applied to results for the ine- 
qualities between the various crimes in respect of detection and con- 
viction, since the laws are much better enforced in some directions 
than in others. This is necessary if we would determine the social 
effect of crime statistically. And if we would measure the social 
effect of the vices underlying the crimes by the statistics of crime, 
still another correction needs to be made. For the amount of vice 
back of crime in one class may be greater than in another, both in 
absolute amount and in the part of it that is made criminal by law. 
For example, drinking may be a vice in a large number of instances 
where it does not become drunkenness and thus a crime, while a 
far greater proportion of the acts of sexual vice are held criminal by 
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law. These are points that must be met if our statistics are to be 
expected to have much value in guiding action upon social problems. 

But, secondly, consider suggestions as to causes of crime. The 
great thing to be considered, as seen from the paper of Prof. Warner, 
is the need of recognizing the existence and providing for the meas- 
urement of the several contributory causes to the same crime, wher- 
ever more than one exists. Criminal acts, like all others, are often 
very complex in their causes and relations, and they must be studied 
accordingly. Each of the leading theories as to the cause of crime 
may have much truth in it ; and when their several lines are properly 
worked out their apparent conflict will disappear. 

For this purpose three or four tables may be made. Perhaps the 
simplest would be a table formed by putting at the left the various 
classes of crime, and at the top the several causes, like intemperance, 
licentiousness, bad homes, idleness, and so on. Then, after the 
method Mr. Wright successfully used in the single matter of intem- 
perance, by taking up each separately, find into what per cent of the 
cases each cause entered in any considerable degree. Then reduce 
the footings of these columns to the basis necessary to comparison 
on a scale of one hundred parts to include all. I have thought of 
another step, which you will see Prof. Warner mentions in a note. 
It is that the causes of each crime be assumed to be possibly ten in 
number or quantity, and some attempt be made to distribute them 
accordingly. For example, if a crime is clearly due to a single cause, 
put ten in that column and zero in the others. But if due to several 
causes, distribute the ten accordingly. A cursory examination of 
Prof. Warner's paper shows an astonishing change from our Ameri- 
can notions about intemperance as a cause of crime. If I remember 
the figures, in one of his tables intemperance is charged with only 14 
per cent of all crime; in another with only 11, and in another with 
less than 3 per cent. Probably these higher methods have been used 
to obtain these results, and possibly incorrectly. But we must all 
banish from our minds every unstatistical motive in this study, if we 
would do the best work. 

We may, however, go still farther. In the ordinary statistics every 
crime, whatever it is, is made to count one, no more and no less. 
The sentence of a boy for truancy or trespass on your lawn, or one of 
the large number of cases of assault and battery, counts as much in the 
ordinary tables as a homicide. This is like putting all your coins into 
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piles of copper, silver, and gold, and then getting their value by count- 
ing the number in each, regardless of size or quality. Some dynamic 
measure seems necessary in any true estimate of crime. I recur to 
the two leading vices, for illustration of this. Drunkenness is largely 
purely individual, involving directly but a single person. But licen- 
tiousness is dual, involving two persons of opposite sex. It is organic, 
and vitiates the physical basts of the family. On the other hand, 
drunkenness and rum-selling have their peculiar bearings. Now, cor- 
rections should be applied to the columns that represent the numbers 
of the several crimes, until all differences of value in the units are 
eliminated or reduced to a common statistical basis, as far as possi- 
ble, after the method by which the gross wages of several states or 
countries are corrected for length of day's work, productiveness, cost 
of living, etc., in any fair comparative study of wages. 

The proximate and remote causes, also, of crime might well be 
classified and valued. The moral or personal elements, like a weak 
or untrained will and illiteracy, the domestic conditions, and others, 
would properly come into the scope of this general method. 

I have made no attempt here to do more than make crudely wrought 
out suggestions, which are neither scientifically complete nor all 
within the reach of the practical statistician; My great object is to 
invite the attention of statisticians more competent than myself to 
grapple with the scientific and practical difficulties of the problem. 
But I think there can be no question of the need of some such treat- 
ment nor of the vast practical value of the results of a reasonable 
approach to a successful solution of the problem to all concerned in 
the social welfare. I think our admirable State Bureau of Statistics 
may well take up the subject. I am sure we are all grateful to Prof. 
Warner for the illustrations he has given us in this direction. 



